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A Gestival Cantata for Mixed Voices 


UNA SANCTA (ONE HOLy cHURCH) 


by Paul J. Christiansen 


A stirring cantata for choir with baritone solo, narrator, and organ. The meaningful 
text of selected Scripture passages presents three parts—One God, One Church, 
One Mission. Chorales for congregational singing are included. Moderately difficult. 
Performance time 43 minutes. $1.35 


Suitable 


for Church Anniversary—Dedication—Festival Events 


From a review of the premiere performance: “The music is of a singular nobility and simplicity 
of character, its melody straightforward and eminently singable, its communication direct.”— 
John K. Sherman, The Minneapolis Star 


Now Complete, in Give Volumes 


INTROITS AND GRADUALS 
FOR THE LUTHERAN SERVICE 


Series A—Psalm Tone Settings * Compiled and Edited by Paul Ensrud 


Here is 


an ideal book for introducing the unison chant to choirs who are not 


accustomed to this type of singing. All of the words are printed directly under the 
notes. The Introit and Gradual for a given Sunday are complete on two facing 
pages—no page turning necessary. Optional organ accompaniment is provided. 


Series A 
Vol. I 
Vol. Il 


Vol, Ill 


contains the following volumes: Each volume 75¢ 
Advent-Christmas-Epiphany Vol. IV Trinity Sunday through the 13th 

: Sunday after Trinity 
Septuagesima through Easter Eve 


Vol. V 14th Sunday after Trinity through 
Easter through Pentecost the Last Sunday after Trinity 


Available Soon—in Five Volumes each series 


SERIES B—Original settings by contemporary composers (easy to medium); SERIES C—Original 
settings by contemporary composers (medium to difficult). These will be four-part musical 
settings by various composers. Volu-nes I and II of each series will be available October 1; other 
volumes to follow shortly. 


Single copies of the above items available on 30-day approval from 


Or order through Augsburg PUBLISHING HOUSE 


your local dealer 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
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CHURCH 


“Plain chant” is the common heritage of all 
Christian churches. In the last 100 years, one 
denomination after another has caught the 
infection of this splendid heritage to restore 
it as much as possible to its former purity, 
and to give it a wider use in the services. 

It is the purpose of this paper to present 
a brief outline of the essentials of modal music 
for the benefit of church musicians who have 
as yet made no specialized study of this sub- 
ject, and who do not know enough about it 
to survey intelligently the ever growing lit- 
erature of church music based on these modes. 

The terms chant, plain chant, Greek modes, 
church modes, or plain song are understood 
to be synonymous. The church modes, 
through different modifications over some 
centuries, were derived from the Greek modes 
as set forth by Greek philosophers. Other in- 
fluences such as the Arabic and Jewish have 
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MODES 


by CAMIL VAN HULSE 


been at work, but they need not occupy us 
here. At the time Christianity was definitely 
established in Europe, church melodies were 
being collected and codified. Two outstand- 
ing figures in that field were Ambrosius in 
the fourth century and Gregorius “the Great” 
in the sixth century: hence the names fre- 
quently heard: Gregorian music—Ambrosian 
music. These are, for our present purpose, 
only two more synonyms to be added to those 
given above. 


Technical Structure of the Modes 

As the difference between our major and 
minor is to be found in the location of half 
steps, so are the church modes characterized 
by the location of half steps. But, in addition, 
the location of the final and dominant tones 
is to be noted. 

For a practical and simple demonstration of 
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VThe Lord be with you..And with thy spi- rit. 











¥. Lift up your hearts. Bf. We lift them up un-to the 











Lord. ¥.Let us give thanks un » to our Lord God. 


Old plain chant notation as shown in Ordinary 
and Canon of the Mass, published by H. W. 
Gray. Used by permission. 















































Modern plain chant notation as shown in the 
Plainsong Setting of The Service from The 
Service Book and Hymnal of the Lutheran 
Church in America. 





the structure of the modes, let us go to the 
old standby, the pianoforte. Play a series of 
tones on the white keys from D to D, and 
you have what is called the “Dorian” or “first” 
mode. If you lower your series four steps 
and play from A to A, you have the “Hypo- 
dorian” or “second” mode. 

The neophyte will let himself think in terms 
of a D-minor scale and an A-minor scale. 
But the similarity is only partial. Both these 
modes have the same final D. This means 
that all chants in any of these modes must 
end on D. They differ in that the first mode 


Ist. Dorian (1st Authentic) 
2nd. Hypodorian (ist Plagal) 
3rd. Phrygian (2nd Authentic) 
4th. Hypophrygian (2nd Plagal) 
5th. Lydian (3rd Authentic) 
6th. Hypolydian (3rd Plagal) 
7th. Mixolydian (4th Authentic) 


8th. Hypomixolydian (4th Plagal) 


has the fifth note, A as dominant, whereas the 
second mode has the sixth note, F as domi- 
nant. Please do not ask why—this would lead 
us too deep in considerations of historic de- 
velopment, which are not yet too clear even 
to scholars. Suffice it to know that these two 
modes, sharing the same final and the same 
central pentachord, form a group of noniden- 
tical twins. Some scholars insist on naming 
them first-authentic and first-plagal modes. 
In a similar way you can now build on your 
piano the remaining six modes. The result is 
shown in the following table: 


Paes 
ABCIDIE®MGA 


E|F GAB©DE 
BC DIE|F G@B 














CD E|FIG@BC 
GIABCDEFG 
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A B©D 





DEF 





Note: Finals are squared; Dominants are circled. 





From this table it will be seen that only 
three modes have their dominant on the fifth 
note, while three others have theirs on the 
sixth note, and two modes have it on the 
seventh note. 
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Clarification of Terms and Functions 
Beginners often have difficulty understand- 
ing that two modes having the same final and 
using no sharps or flats can “sound” different. 
First we must remember that the tone-series 








put forth in the table above represent actual 
vocal ranges, with no licences allowed other 
than one tone above and below the scale. 

Plain chant remains essentially vocal and 
monodic. By carefully reading a few chants 
in two modes sharing one final, the student 
will soon discover that each mode has its char- 
acteristic groupings, inflexions, and cadences. 
As to the term “dominant,” in the case of 
chant, it means exactly what it says, i.e. the 
dominating tone of the series. This is best 
illustrated in psalm singing, where the domi- 
nant naturally receives the role of “tenor” or 
reciting note. 

B-flat is the only accidental used in Grego- 
rian notation. It is found most frequently in 
modes 1, 2, 5 and 6. This flat originated 
during the formative centuries of our modern 
music system. 

Any reader who has attentively scrutinized 
the table of modes given above, must have 
observed that the series can be protracted to 
total fourteen modes: by adding two modes 
with final A, two with final B, and two with 
final C. Since mode nine was found to be 
similar to mode one with its B flatred, mode 
nine was ruled “expendable,” as well as the 
remaining five modes. The following table 
shows mode one altered to serve as mode 
nine: 

Ist Mode (Dorian) che G@BEoD 
9th Mode (Aeolian) |A/B CD GA 
Ist Mode (with B-flat) D EF ome D 

The Greek names of modes nine to fourteen 
were: Aeolian; Hypoaeolian; Locrian; Hypo- 
locrian; Ionian; Hypoionian. 


Notation 

The notation of plain chant has gone 
through intricate stages and numerous modifi- 
cations. During early centuries, the chant was 
taught and transmitted to succeeding gener- 
ations by rote. When some singer, or 
“cantor,” in order to help his memory during 
the service, began to trace a few diacriticals 
over or below the text to be sung, “notation” 
was born. 

It grew and developed in a most haphazard 
way. Many of the old documents are as good 
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as undecipherable, so that even today they can 
be called “the archaeologist’s headache.” The 
stage of best readability was reached in the 
Guidonian system of square notes, grouped in 
neumes, and written on a four-line staff. This 
is the only notation still in current use and 
obtainable in printed books. Most chant books 
nowadays can be had in modern notation on 
five-line staves. 


Interpretation 

When we broach the subject of perform- 
ance or interpretation of the old manuscripts 
of plain chant, the ground becomes more 
slippery than ever. Only one thing can be 
asserted without a doubt: the “tradition” of 
performing the chant, such as it was done dur- 
ing its golden age, is utterly lost. Too many 
periods of decadence, neglect, and near-ob- 
livion have intervened. Even when Guido 
d’ Arezzo in 1040 devised his system of solmi- 
zation and understandable notation, the chant 
had gone through times of great confusion: 
the centuries of the debacle of the Roman 
Empire, the successive invasions of the bar- 
barians with all the attending destruction and 
pillage, and the ensuing “Dark Ages.” 

A vigorous attempt at restoration has been 
carried on for the last 125 years. The name 
“Solesmes,” the famous center of Gregorian 
studies, is known to many and the names of 
D. Gueranger, D. Pothier, and D. Mocquer- 
eau, three monks who devoted their lives to 
research in the old archives of monasteries. 
But the absence of any live tradition or any 
norm whereby to decipher the cryptic 
scratches, hooks, and curlicues of the oldest 
chant books, made the task of the monks im- 
possible from the start. As soon as they began 
publishing some of their findings and con- 
clusions, they met with vigorous and often 
well-motivated opposition. 

Almost from the start there were three 
distinct schools of thought: besides Solesmes, 
sometimes called the “equalists,” there were 
the adherents of the “accentualist” and the 
“mensuralist” schools. Even though Solesmes 
had dissenting voices within its walls, their 
theories, backed by the Vatican, prevailed for 
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almost a century. For a brief synopsis of their 
tenets, let us state that they advocate equal 
values for all notes within an overall frame- 
work of free rhythm. The rules for obtaining 
this free rhythm are indeed labyrinthine, as 
set forth in their textbooks. 

This writer often felt befuddled while at- 
tending lectures by renowned Solesmes ex- 
ponents. I vividly remember one lecture dur- 
ing which the good Dom (abbr. of “Domi- 
nus,” the official title with which one addresses 
a Solesmes monk) set out to demonstrate the 
meaning of ictus, arsis, thesis, in a “simple” 
manner. To do this, the speaker stalked across 
the platform in big strides all the while re- 
citing a Latin psalm-verse. “Could anything 
be more natural and clear?” we were asked! 

When students were bold enough to ask 
questions about obscure points, the good Dom 
would retrench behind an impregnable array 
of podatus, quilismas,; episemas, arsic ictus, 
etc.; he would slip from corner to corner, 
always evading direct explanations. Finally, 
when he would be cornered with his back to 
the wall, he would produce the unanswerable 
axiom: “But you must always remember that 
Gregorian is first and most of all prayer in 
music. Penetrate yourselves into the message 
of the text, adopt a humble, prayerful attitude, 
and your interpretation will be the right one.” 
And that was the end of the argument. 


New Directions; Fresh Appraisals 

In the last two decades, Solesmes theories 
have been under constant attack. There have 
been outstanding scholars, trained at Solesmes 
until they were outstanding exponents of 
Solesmes doctrine, who have reversed them- 
selves, claiming that the pioneers of 100 years 
ago have taken too many axioms out of thin 
air, with not a ghost of substantiation. They 
have taken out their magnifying lenses and 
gone back to the old manuscripts for an 
honest, fair-minded re-examination and re- 
evaluation. They found no visible trace of a 
great many ictus, episemas, and other rhythm- 
ical diacriticles invented by Solesmes. Instead, 
they claim to have detected many scratches 
and curlicues of real importance, and hitherto 
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ignored by Solesmes, indicating plain catego- 
ries of longer and shorter values. This funda- 
mental principle of time values, always re- 
jected by Solesmes, harks back to the school 
of the “mensuralists.” Another “find” of the 
new school is the fact that the stress accent 
(as distinguished from the prosodic accent) 
has been consistently taken in consideration 
by the composers of Gregorian tunes. This 
principle was one the “accentualists” were 
tenaciously cleaving to. 

There is no doubt that these debates and 
polemics will call forth a healthy reappraisal 
of theories and norms. However, churches 
which choose to set the plain chant to ver- 
nacular tongues will find their problems much 
easier to solve. Instead of being tongue-tied 
by oft-disputed rules governing dead lan- 
guages, they will only have to heed the well- 
established rules of sane prosody and stress 
such as prevail in our modern languages. 


Accompaniment 

Plain chant is essentially monodic. Estheti- 
cally, accompaniment is out of place. No ac- 
companiment will ever help us to appreciate 
the intrinsic beauty and suppleness of the 
melodic line. Any kind of accompaniment is 
rank anachronism. In practice however, there 
are several good reasons why it is desirable 
to accompany or “support” plain chant singers 
on the organ. The main chord structure 
underlying a chant should stay within the 
frame of the modal scale to the sami extent 
as diatonic (standard) chord structures sup- 
port a conventional diatonic melody. ‘In be- 
tween the main chords, make liberal ise of 
suspensions, appogiaturas, anticipations, etc., 
so as to “glide over” all sorts of dissonances; 
but always exclude the “dominant seventh” 
chord which calls for a resolution and leaves 
you high and dry in a modern tonality. With 
a little practice, the student soon develops the 
ability to choose the right chord combinations 
giving a modal flavor. 

The reader will gain a good idea of what 
is meant by referring to the “restorations” of 
hymns contained in the writer’s collection, 


Continued on page 32 
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by JOSEPH W CLOKEY 


“Miss Susie plays the organ very well, but 
she always drowns out the singer.” How 
often we hear comments such as this! And 
often it is not the organist’s fault, but the 
organ’s. I have played many an organ which 
contained not a single stop which was suitable 
for the accompanying of voices. It would be 
impossible not to drown out the singers. 
Those who designed the Romantic organ 
thought only of beautiful solo stops, giving 
no consideration to the voice-organ relation- 
ship. Many of those who design Baroque 
organs seem to think only of ensembles for 
the playing of Baroque organ music. They, 
too, overlook the accompanimental function 
of the organ. I recently played four large new 
organs in one city. All were splendid for the 
playing of Baroque music, but deficient in 
accompanimental registers. In each case I 
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asked the organist, “How do you find this 
instrument for accompanying?” And in each 
case the answer was, “Very difficult.” 

The principal function of the organ in the 
church is to accompany voices. Organ solos 
are an ornamental addition, and are really 
quite dispensable. But how few organs are 
tonally equipped to do this! Sunday after 
Sunday the organists try to “keep under” the 
voices and at the same time give some sup- 
port, but in vain. And it is the organist who 
is blamed when the fault is not his but the 
organ’s. 

There is nothing mysterious about the kind 
of tone that is suitable for accompanying. I 
have demonstrated it many times in classes 
and conferences. A good accompanying stop 
must have three properties—support, trans- 
parency, and reticence. Support is more than 
merely enabling the singers to hear the pitch. 
It is a structural quality that binds organ and 
voices so that they are mutually supported 
and strengthened. It is what is commonly 
called “blend.” Voices and pipes unite to 
form a new and coherent timbre. Acoustically 
this means that the pipe tone must be un- 
forced, and that the fundamental must be well 
developed, but not at the expense of the 
overtones, 

Transparency is a property which permits 
the voices to be heard clearly through the 
pipe tone. Loudness has nothing to do with 
it. Playing softer will not produce transpar- 
ency. Again, it is an acoustical property; the 
overtones must be unforced and highly de- 
veloped, but not at the expense of the funda- 
mental. 

Reticence is a form of tonal modesty which 
permits the singers to have first place. It is 
“background” tone and does not “steal the 
show.” Acoustically this means a uniform and 
well-balanced harmonic structure. If certain 
overtones are suppressed and others forced, 
the result will be a bizarre timbre that will 
detract from the singers. 

What kind of pipes have these properties 
of support, transparency, and reticence? It 
can be easily demonstrated. In more than half 
a century of organ playing I have found that 
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the most generally useful stop for accompany- 
ing is a Geigen Principal, (also called Violin 
Diapason). It is a small-scale and brightly 
voiced Diapason, and it must be on low wind 
pressure. It is not “pretty” and many roman- 
tic organists regarded it as useless! The 
tapered family of pipes—Gemshorn, Spitz 
Flute, Cone Diapason, etc.—are also excellent. 
They have a singing quality and a versatility 
which enables them to blend with almost 
anything. 

Builders of Baroque organs are now using 
broad-scaled strings, on low pressure, which 
are good blenders. They are actually like 
Geigens but smaller scale. I find the Clarinet 
a very useful voice, especially in the lower 
register, where its prompt speech is commend- 
able. I regret to see that this stop is often 
replaced by some Baroque reed. Baroque 
reeds have their place, but they cannot dupli- 
cate the function of the Clarinet in accom- 
panying. 

What kind of stops are not good for ac- 
companying? Large-scale, thick-toned, high 
pressure Diapasons and Flutes are the chief 
cause of “drowning out.” Such tones are 
utterly opaque and will not blend with any- 
thing. Slim-scale, scratchy, high-pressure 
strings can offer no support at all. If they 
are loud enough to be heard by the singers, 
then they “steal the show.” Except for for- 
tissimos, reeds are usually too violent. The 
bland-toned reed is useless, as are most of the 
solo type reeds. Fancy stops like Vox 
Humana, Harp, and Chimes become grotesque 
in accompanying. Vibrating stops, such as 
Vox Celeste and Unda Maris, are “prima 
donnas”; the off-pitch ranks should not be 
used. Tremulant! It is a sure way to wreck 
a hymn, anthem, or solo! And how it is over- 
worked! One wonders if organists have a 
mass compulsory obsession for trembling! 

An organ need not be large to provide a 
good accompaniment. Most organ builders 
offer a three-stop unit organ for small 
churches. Such a scheme can be very good 
or very bad. The difference will not be in 
the names of the stops, but in the scaling, 
voicing, and wind pressure. One frequently 
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sees this tonal make-up,—Diapason, Flute, 
String. Each is playable at a number of 
pitches. But if Diapason and Flute are large- 
scale, thick-toned; if the String is small-scale 
and scratchy, no blend of any sort can be 
achieved and the scheme will be most unsatis- 
factory. On the other hand, if Diapason and 
Flute units are small-scale, bright-voiced, and 
on low pressure; if the string be of the 
“broad” variety; then these units will have a 
“singing” quality. They will blend with each 
other and with the singers. Such an instru- 
ment can be a real joy in accompanying. 
What pitches should be used? For softer 
passages, up to mezzo forte, a single eight- 
foot stop will suffice. The fewer the number 
of stops used, the better the effect. From 
mezzo forte to forte a four-foot stop should 
be added. Until fortissimo is reached. Mix- 
tures are not usually needed. The Mixture 
should be chosen to reinforce the voices 
rather than the organ. Sixteen-foot manual 











tone, whether by register or coupler, is usually 
much too opaque, and should not be used. 
Sixteen-foot pedal tone should be light at all 
times. Unless there is a very soft sixteen-foot 
pedal stop, much of the softer accompanying 
had better be done without sixteen-foot tone 
at all. 

It is most desirable—almost necessary—that 
the softer accompanimental voices be under 
expression. The smaller the organ, the more 
necessary it is. But the expression pedal 
should not be used for so-called “expression.” 
Its function is to maintain a nice balance be- 
tween voices and organ. Once a good balance 
is achieved, it should remain motionless un- 
less a new balance is required. 

I can hear Miss Susie wailing, “You are 
taking away all the pretty things!” Quite so, 
Miss Susie, we would take away all the musi- 
cal trinkets from the church organ! Tinsel 
and toys have no place in the worship of the 
Almighty! 
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TONE UP 


YOUR CHOIR 


by Paul W. Peterson 


An experienced choir director and voice teacher 


suggests ways in which you can help your vol- 


unteer choir sound like a professional choir. 


To achieve an effective choral tone, singers 
must be made aware of three major areas of 
vocal activity: breathing, diction and reson- 
ance. Our problem as directors is to present 
these essentials in a clear, concise manner in 
our rehearsals. Vocalises are of no value un- 
less they have objectives and are transferable 
to the anthem being performed at the time. 

Unison anthems sung in a comfortable range 
are most practical for improving ‘choral tone 
and blend. The following suggestions are 
offered for the performance of “O Jesu Sweet, 
O Jesu Kind” by Bach (Number 82 arranged 
by Dickinson—H. W. Gray Music Co.) using 
the first verse as a vocal “exercise.” The 
singers should have rehearsed the music suffi- 
ciently in advance so that it does not require 
too much attention. 

One—Describe and demonstrate the correct 
singer’s posture. Stand erect with a feeling of 
head-to-toe body poise and alertness for 
action. Singers should seek to attain the quali- 
ties of looseness with action such as exper- 
ienced by ballet dancers. Add a comfortable 
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high chest position and rib-cage lift. Anthem 
copies should be held high enough to en- 
courage such a position when the anthem is 
being sung in the church service. 

Two-—Sing a five-tone descending scale on 
“Yah” to loosen the throat and jaw area. Re- 
peat the exercise with a feeling of increased 
throat and head room. 

Three—Sing a staccato 


“Hah” exercise 
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(single tone) to remind the singers that the 
body is used to energize and support the tone. 
Maintain the comfortable high-chest position 
at all times. 

Four—Sing an “ah” vowel with a feeling of 
increased room and release. Print a flat hori- 
zontal “AH” vowel on the blackboard. Then 
make a second drawing of a tall “healthy” 
vowel “AH.” Ask the choir to sing the “an” 
vowel with the flat horizontal “an”; then the 
tall throat room “AH.” It is amazing how 
quickly the singers are able to experience the 
spontaneous release and enriched tone quality 
of the tall throat vowel form. The entire head 
and throat become a healthy resonator. Allow 
no unnecessary tension in the throat—proper 
relaxation and singing enjoyment must be 
maintained at all times. Trying to make the 
voice sing must be avoided. 

Five—Sing the vowels “OH,” “AY,” “OO,” 
“EE,” (write “tall” vowels on the board). 
Then ask them to reproduce these vowels in 
the words “O Jesu sweet, O Jesu kind.” 

Six—Point out that one must sing from 
vowel to vowel without consonant interfer- 
ence. However, consonants must be sounded 
and released quickly with accurate precision 
in front of the vowel area of the throat. 

Other vowels found in the anthem may be 
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isolated and sung in like manner. The di- 
rector must constantly encourage the free 
flow of tone and the physical actions that 
assist in such a performance. It might be well 
to make a tape recording of the choir at this 
particular time for study purposes. The ear 
must be trained to hear perfected choral tone 
and blend. Free, enriched vowel tones emit- 
ting from a healthy head-to-toe coordinated 
body is a most satisfying experience. 

The next two areas of study include musi- 
cianship and interpretation. An intensified 
and accurate musical line is one of the basic 
means for securing a vibrant, expressive choral 
tone. Correct breathing, phrasing, and mel- 
odic line are guided by good musicianship. 
Musical accuracy combined with a sincere 
interpretation of the text provide the proper 
stimulus for an inspiring performance. Good 
diction, vitalized tone and blend thus find a 
proper sense of direction and spontaneous re- 
lease. A deeper spiritual experience is attained 
under such favorable conditions. Beautiful 
tone is conducive to a more worshipful exper- 
ience. The choir anthem becomes an impor- 
tant part of the church service. 

Good posture, an improved speaking voice, 
musical growth and a personal enjoyment are 
the by-products of good choral training. 
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Piano or voice lessons, singing in a com- 
munity choir, attending concerts, summer 
choir schools or other such opportunities are 
most helpful. It takes constant practice and 
discipline to improve vocally and musically. 

The choir director’s beat can “tie up” the 
voice, upset the musical line, and destroy any 
feeling or sensitivity for the anthem. The 
over-ambitious choir director who seeks to 
attain a dramatic tone at all times acquires 
the qualities of loud, forced singing. Singers 
can usually count on having sore throats 
before the rehearsal is over. The director’s 
beat is often distinguished as an excellent 
time-beating device used to stimulate the local 
civic club into singing a boisterous “Anchors 
Aweigh.” Equally as harmful is the “hush- 
hush” type of directing that devitalizes the 
choral tone. Pretty singing must not be con- 
fused with correct singing. 

Many directors continually stress projection 
of tone. Projecting the voice with forward 
mouth resonance often robs the vowel of its 
beauty and sonority. The vocal instrument 
must be allowed to resonate to its fullest 
for either a pianissimo or a fortissimo, 

We often find directors who beat every 
note whether it is an eighth note or a half 
note. Such note-by-note directing hampers 
the free flow of rhythmic words and encour- 
ages a “chopped up” melodic line with vocal 
tensions. A good director gives the choir the 
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“rhythmical and interpretive reins” at the 
service ‘when an anthem has been sufficiently 
rehearsed during rehearsals. The director 
must stimulate the choir in such a manner 
that the anthem sings itself and needs only 
a minimum of directing to control the more 
difficult sections of the music in performance. 
The singers must be made to feel the surge 
of rhythm and to find the text as challenging 
as an actor or actress would in playing a role. 
The outward facial expressions should be sin- 
cere and the entire body should sing as a co- 
ordinated unit. Good singing and good di- 
recting have much in common. 

Let's practice, study, attend workshops and 
choir schools, review new anthems, exchange 
programs, and revitalize our church music 
program. Volunteer choirs seldom have at- 
tendance problems when there is proper 
leadership—and when the singers are eager for 
self-improvement. A challenging repertoire of 
select anthems provide the added touch for a 
successful church music program. Unfortu- 
nately, the most neglected part of our church 
music program is vocal training in our re- 
hearsals. As directors and singers we must 
develop a discriminating ear for tonal beauty 
and learn how to apply the proper vocal 
techniques that allow us to communicate to 
our congregations in a more effective man- 
ner. A volunteer choir can sound like a pro- 
fessional choir! 











PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
CAN HELP YOU 


The church and the public schools are basic 
community institutions. Co-ordinated with 
the family unit they have the greatest in- 
fluence on the development of youth. For 
the most effective co-operation it is necessary 
that both educators and churchmen recognize 
their common aims. 

The public-school musician looks at church 
music as contributing to both the program 
of music education and general education. He 
sees musical benefits evident in the following 
areas: 

1. Music reading 

2. Vocal training 

3. Repertoire development 

4. Solo and ensemble experience 

Music reading means different things to 
various types of musicians. To most singers 
it is thought of as the ability to learn a part 
quickly and sing it independently. We often 
classify the better music readers as the leaders 
of the sections because others tend to follow 
them. Two important points should be pre- 
sented: 1) the best music readers do not 
always have the solo voices, and 2) instru- 
mentalists are usually the most proficient 
music readers. 

In the public schools we tend to train choirs 
rather than develop music readers. We prac- 
tice the same selections for weeks or months, 
and often the approach is that of rote instruc- 
tion and parrot-learning. With the extra 
reading experience of the church choir, as 
well as the beneficial effect of the sustained 
organ tone, the music reading level of pro- 
ficiency can only improve. 

Vocal training in the public schools varies 
with the background of the instructor, the 
school curriculum, and the educational tone of 
the school. Many schools are excellent, but 
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difficulties may occur in small schools with 
only one music teacher. Sometimes thé 
teacher is schooled primarily or interested 
only in instrumental music. Some schools em- 
phasize music appreciation rather than the 
development of vocal ability. Discipline can 
be a severe problem for teachers when music 
classes are overcrowded or administrative co- 
operation is lacking. 

The director of the church choir is ex- 
pected to have superior ability and teaching 
skill in the vocal medium. A high level of 
professional attainment should be the result of 
the years of training, experience, and genuine 
interest given by the choir directors through- 
out the country. 

Repertoire development is necessary for an 
adequate music education. Pupils are inter- 
ested in popular music, and education must 
start where the pupil’s interest and ability 
dictate. Great music is too often only a small 
part of the music curriculum of the schools. 
The church works of the great masters are in 
competition with Broadway show music, Latin 
American dance and folk tunes, and other 
novelty numbers. The church choir director 
can do much to balance the musical literature. 
This is especially apparent during the holiday 
seasons when great music is the tradition. 

Solo and ensemble experience promotes 
musical ability as well as interest. Singers 
usually start as members of a large group, and 
additional opportunities should be provided 
when their ability and experience qualify them 
for special assignments. 

Many school choral teachers have found 
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that solo and ensemble assignments are effec- 
tive motivation for the better students. Many 
choir directors of active churches have differ- 
ent vocal organizations and a full calendar of 
events so that frequent opportunities exist for 
active participation at each age level. A word 
of caution—conflicting musical events cause 
great frustration to the participants. It is 
wise for the directors of both church and 
school groups to notify members well in 
advance, and to plan programs so that they 
do not impose a division of loyalty. 

General benefits are derived from the fol- 
lowing factors: 

1. Participation opportunity 

2. Spiritual development (atmosphere) 

3. Public performance 

4. Cultural development 

From the past discussion it is obvious that 
the musical and general factors are allied and 
tend to overlap. 

Participation opportunity is provided by the 
church choir as an additional musical group 
in the community, and in many_ cases the 
most important from a musical standpoint. 
Students will find different music and more 
frequent performances than in most other 
situations. Another problem, which plagues 
most school administrators, is solved—that of 
scheduling musical activities. If people go to 
church regularly, choir activity would be in- 
corporated within the regular time of wor- 
ship, and the only additional time consumed 
would be for the rehearsal. 

Spiritual development is the result of many 
factors which influence the individual. It 
would seem to be highly desirable for young 
persons to have regular religious experience 
within the wholesome atmosphere of the 
church. Church choirs should be high on the 
list of beneficial musical activities for youth. 
There is an inner satisfaction for the choir 
singer who realizes the importance and value 
of his contribution to the service of worship. 

Public performance is desirable from a psy- 
chological point of view. When the young 
singer appears before a group he gradually 
develops more poise. Many people have a 
phobia about performing in public, and con- 
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tinued experience is one of the best ways of 
overcoming the problem. In the church serv- 
‘ice there is a quiet formal setting where all 
activities have a common objective. 

Cultural development is the result of desir- 
able musical experience. The study and per- 
formance of great music by the master com- 
posers give the choir members an opportunity 
to experience and recreate the products of the 
genius minds. 

Conclusion 

The programs of church music and public 
music education are closely related, and are 
two most vital forces for musical growth in 
the community. Paraphrasing Aesop—“united 
they teach, divided they fall.” The following 
are eight suggestions for the church choir 
director: 

1. Get to know the school music director 
. Show interest in his work 
. Discuss your mutual objectives 
. Compare your long-term plans 
. Invite the school groups to perform at 

special programs 

6. Ask the school director to recommend 

members for your choir 

7. Go to the school programs—send invita- 

tions to yours 

8. Attempt to co-operate with the school 

music program—do not become a rival. 

If you follow the above plan for co-oper- 
ative action, the school music director may 
soon be your best friend and professional 
colleague. 
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Austin organ at Trinity Church (Episcopal) Staunton, Virginia 


REVIEW OF ORGAN MUSIC 


The Church Modes by Camil Van Hulse. 
Concordia, 1959. 2 volumes. $3 each. 
Here is one of the most unusual collections 

of service music by one composer this re- 
viewer has yet seen. Mr. Van Hulse already 
occupies a respected position as a composer of 
church music, and this position should be 
further advanced by this interesting, useful, 
and scholarly collection. 

As the title implies, the basis of all the com- 
positions in these two volumes is the eight 
church modes. Variety is here in abundance. 
The colorful modes themselves provide part 
of it; and Mr. Van Hulse’s fertile musical 
imagination provides the rest. 

The work is divided into nine sections—one 
for each of the eight modes plus the peregrine 
tone. In each section there are a few short 
free pieces in the mode, plus one or more 
longer ones in varying forms (trio, partite, 
chaconne, improvisation, etc.), some “free” 
and some based on plain chant. There is also 
a modal setting of the “Gloria,” and a piece 
based on a Lutheran chorale derived from the 
particular mode—these varying in length, style, 
and complexity. 

In this music Mr. Van Hulse has accom- 
plished what many of the other noteworthy 
contemporary composers either cannot do or 
purposely avoid doing—he has created music 
in both the neo-classic and modern idioms 
which is harmonically, melodically, and 
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rhythmically interesting and unique, yet ob- 
viously geared to the abilities of the average 
organist. Much of the music is downright 
easy, though there are also a few more in- 
volved numbers which will serve as a definite 
challenge to the advanced player as well. All 
pieces, even the difficult ones, can be per- 
formed on a two-manual organ of moderate 
size, many require only one manual, and some 
are written on two staves, needing no pedal. 
A great number of uses can be found for 
this music. The Episcopal or Catholic organist 
will find the shorter pieces useful interludes 
because of their modal nature, and the plain 
chant settings will strike response in their 
hearers. The Lutheran organist will find these 
useful as well as the chorale preludes, which 
are always in demand. The nonliturgical 
organist will find among all of these ample 
prelude and postlude material, and the shorter 
pieces can well serve as offertories. All should, 
by their modal flavor, give pleasant relief from 
the steady major-minor diet heard in most 
nonliturgical churches. Even the recitalist will 
find a real use for this work—either in the 
programming of one of the larger numbers 
or in the presentation of all or part of a single 
section as a unit. All in all, Mr. Van Hulse 
has, in this excellent and well-thought-out col- 
lection, made an important contribution to 
the literature of service music. 
Barbara ]. Owen 
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ANTHEMS OF PRAISE 


Praise to the Lord, arranged by Charles R. 
Anders. Flammer, 1957. 5 pages. 20 cents. 
Unison with descant. 

This is a simple unison setting of the fa- 
miliar melody. 


Sing Praise to God Who Reigns Above. [5th 
century German motet arranged by Willem 
Mudde. Augsburg, 1958. 3 pages. 1|8 
cents. SAB. 


Sing Praise to God. Melody by Ludwig von 
Beethoven, adapted by John Dressler. Ab- 
ington, 1960. 3 pages. 20 cents. SATB. 
These two anthems are based on the words 

of J. J. Schiitz. The SAB setting from a 15th- 

century motet is especially lovely, and while 
the parts move along in a contrapuntal fashion 
it is not difficult. 

The setting with the melody of Beethoven 
is in a lighter vein and is easy to sing, but 
cannot be compared with the setting by Wil- 
lem Mudde, which is much more beautiful. 


While the Earth Remaineth, by William J. 
Skeat. J. Fischer, 1959. 7 pages. 20 cents. 
SATB. 

This anthem is for use at Thanksgiving or 
harvest time. The verse, “While the earth 
remaineth seedtime and harvest shall not 
cease,” is sung by the men, then by the 
women, and finally in harmony. This is fol- 
lowed by a harmonization of the hymn, “For 
the Beauty of the Earth,” which makes a fine 
climax. The music is fresh and interesting and 
not difficult. 


ANTHEMS FOR ADVENT. 


“The Queen of Chorales,” O Morning Star, 
So Pure, So Bright, is one of the most beauti- 
ful anthems for Advent. It is available in a 
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variety of settings. Two of the loveliest and 

simplest are: 

O Morning Star, So Pure, So Bright, by 
Philipp Nicolai. Setting by Ludwig Lenel. 
Concordia, 1958. 3 pages. 20 cents. Unison. 

How Lovely Shines the Morning Star, by 
Philipp Nicolai. Setting by Adolf Strube. 
Concordia, 1957. 3 pages. 18 cents. SAB. 
“The King of Chorales,” which appears in 

a unison setting in this issue, is also available 

in a variety of settings. 

Wake, Awake, for Night is Flying, by Philipp 
Nicolai. Setting by Friedrich Zipp. Con- 
cordia, 1957. 4 pages. 20 cents. SAB. 

Now Let All the Earth Adore Thee, by Philipp 
Nicolai. Harmonization by Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach. Arranged by Charles Lowden. 
Flammer, 1959. 3 pages. 20 cents. SATB 
and SA. 


Graduals for Advent and Christmas, by Austin 
C. Lovelace. Augsburg, 1959. 3 pages. 18 
cents. SATB and Unison. 

The Gradual for the first Sunday in Advent 
has been given a modern musical setting by 
Austin C. Lovelace. This might be an inter- 
esting introduction to singing graduals for 
the church which does not use them regularly. 
Combined with the Advent Gradual is the 
Gradual for the later service on Christmas 
day. 


Come, Thou Long-Expected Jesus, by Leland 
B. Sateren. Augsburg, 1959. 3 pages. 20 
cents. SATB. 

This is an excellent modern setting of the 
hymn by Charles Wesley. 


Thy Kingdom Come, O Lord. Early Folk- 
hymn, arranged by Leland B. Sateren. Neil 
A. Kjos, 1959. 7 pages. 25 cents. SATB. 
A world outlook is given in this anthem, 

making it suitable for Advent or general use. 

It is of medium difficulty. 








ADVENT ANTHEM NOTES 


During this season of penitential preparation 
for the coming of Christ, many parishes have 
midweek or Sunday Vespers, and choirs offer 
a special program as Christmas approaches. 
The first entry this month is a suggestion 
which might fill either of these needs. The 
remaining two items are for Sunday use in 
the season. 


The Great 'O' Antiphons Of Advent. Setting 
by Healey Willan. Concordia, 1958. Com- 
plete score, $1.50; choir copy, 25 cents; 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, 25 cents. 
SATB. 

The ‘O’ Antiphons are perhaps best known 
to us today as the basis for the Advent hymn, 
‘O Come, O Come Emmanuel.” There are 
seven of these antiphons, plus five extras or 
alternates. The musical setting by Healey 
Willan, the eminent Canadian, is essentially 
the same for each antiphon, with rhythmic 
variations to suit the texts. This is illustrated 
by the two antiphons reprinted here. They 
may be sung in the four indicated parts, or 
the soprano line may be sung alone—by solo 
voice or unison choir—the harmonies being 
then provided by the organ. 

The antiphons can be used in various ways. 
Two might be sung at Sunday or midweek 
Vespers in Advent, one before and one after 
a congregational or choir magnificat, or as 
anthems at the offering. A plan for a special 
Advent service is given in the complete score, 
using hymns, lessons, meditations, prayers, and 
the antiphons. A printed bulletin for this 
‘Advent Devotion’ is available in quantity for 
the congregation. Another service is provided 
in the complete score for use on Christmas 
Eve. Musical settings for the Magnificat and 
Nunc Dimittis are also included. 

These antiphons are truly within the proper 
frame of Advent, being, as they are, Old 
Testament terms describing the hoped-for 
Messiah and, if used, will help in avoiding 
undue anticipation of Christmas itself in the 
music of the season Dr. Willan’s setting is 
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by Stanley E. Yoder 


not difficult, if one remembers always to sing 
whole phrases, not words only. And, too, 
here are excellent preaching opportunities for 
your pastor, so that the spoken and sung 
Word might together say ‘O Come, Em- 
manuel’, 


Wake, Awake, for Night is Flying, by Philipp 
Nicolai. Setting by Ludwig Lenel. Con- 
cordia, 1958. 25 cents. 7 pages. Unison. 
This “King of Chorales’ is really proper for 

the last Sunday after Trinity but is com- 

monly used as an Advent hymn, stressing the 
second coming of Christ. Dr. Lenel’s char- 
acteristically vigorous and rhythmic setting 

may be sung by a younger choir, or by a 

mixed choir (dividing into men and women 

on stanza two), or by a combination of both. 

Any way, it will take work. Perhaps the best 

teaching technique would be to have the choir 

learn it unaccompanied until absolute accu- 
racy of rhythm is obtained. The accompani- 
ment, which employs considerable syncopa- 
tion, can then be added. Frequently one 
phrase of the chorale is played in the accom- 
paniment while the choir is singing another. 

With occasional deviations and repetitions, the 

chorale melody is used in the vocal line 

throughout. The overall sound is exciting and 
energizing, particularly if the optional brass 
parts are employed, as in the sacred concert. 


O People of Syon, by Everett Titcomb. Con- 
cordia, 1955. 20 cents. SATB. 

This anthem takes its text from the Introit 
for Advent II, and is designated for that Sun- 
day in the publisher’s Choral Music for the 
Day series. The composer is that “grand old 
man” of Anglican music tradition in this 
country, Everett Titcomb. His setting here 
is declamatory and rhythmically vigorous; at- 
tacks must be precise and precisely timed. 
There are two critical places where the phrase 
should not be broken for breath: 1) page 30, 
after “cause”; 2) page 31, again after “cause.” 
Staggered breathing within each section may 
be needed. 
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Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis 


Tone II. 2. Solemn 
With fauxbourdons by HEALEY WILLAN 


a Cantors: 
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Men: 


2. For He. hath_re-gard-ed: the low - li- ness of His— hand-maid-en. 
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Two pages only of the Magnificat are shown here. The entire Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis are included 
im the complete score of The Great © Antiphons of Advent. Price $1.50. Choir copy of Magnificat and 
Nunc Dimittis only 25 cents. 
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.25 Wake, Awake, for Night Is Flying 


For unison choir and/or children’s choir with organ and brass (ad lib.) 


Philipp Nicolai, 1599 Wachet auf 


Tr., Catherine Winkworth, 1863, alt. PHILIPP NICOLAI, 1599 
; Setting by LUDWIG LENEL 
Strong and simple (¢ ca. 66) 






VOICES 
ft“ a - wake; for night is fly 


ORGAN 


The watch-men on the heightsare cry - 





wake, Je-ru-sa-lem, a -_ rise!” Mid-night hears the wekcome 


© Copyright 1958 by CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, St. Louis, Mo. 
All Rights Reserved Printed in U. S. A. 


98-1453 
Reprinted by permission 
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san- na! The joy-ful call We an-swer all And fol-low to the nup-tial 
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A little slower (¢ =a. 58) 


hall.” 3. Now let all the  heav’ns a -dore Thee, 
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sing be-fore Thee, With cym-bal’s clear - est tone. 


sing be - fore |Thee, With and cym- bal’s |clear- est tone.| Organ) 
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98-1453 Note: If brass instruments participate, they drop out from measure 72-79; from there follow 
separate staff for brass to the end. 
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.22 O People of Syon 


Isaiah 62: 11; 30: 30 


From the Introit for the 
Second Sunday in Advent EVERETT TITCOMB 


Moderato ( J=76) 


— 





SOPRANO 
peo - ple 
ALTO 
peo - ple 
TENOR 
peo - ple 
BASS 
peo - ple 
ORGAN* 


mf a tempo 


*May be sung unaccompanied. 
Choral Music for the Day CH 1084 


Copyright 1955 by CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, St. Louis, Mo. Printed in U. S. A. 
international Copyright Secured Ali Rights Reserved 


Reprinted by permission 
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be heard, the Lord 
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be heard, the Lord 
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Continued from page 5 

“The Church Modes.” In each of the eight 
modes will be found a hymn originally writ- 
ten in that mode. In most hymnals these 
hymns have been more or less adapted to fit 
a conventional major-minor pattern; in the 
writer’s collection these hymns have been re- 
set in modal pattern. A comparison of both 
harmonizations will be revealing to the 
student. 


Church Modes Adapted To Modern Music 

To conclude, we wish to draw the reader’s 
attention to the wonderful adaptability of 
modal melodies to all contemporary idioms. 
This fact has been known to composers for 
centuries. All music, no matter how old, 
started out as “contemporary”—often “revo- 
lutionary” music. Countless ricercare, can- 
zone, tientas, toccatas, versets, etc. of the earli- 
est centuries of instrumental writing were 
based on plain chant melodies, not to mention 
thousands of polyphonic settings of the text 
of the Mass. When the chant was in deca- 





dence and gradually being supplanted by dia- 
tonic major-minor, plain chant still held its 
charm for composers. 

J. S. Bach used a great many chants in his 
works: he did not write them in modal 
frame, but fitted them to his unparalleled 
polyphonic structure. Three best known ex- 
amples are: 1. The Kyrie “Fons Bonrratis,” 
which furnished the materials for a splendid 
harmonization as well as for a set of masterly 
Chorale Preludes in part 3 of the “Kla- 
viertibung,” sometimes known as the “Cate- 
chism Chorales.” 2. The intonation of the 
Crepo in mode 4, used as subject for a gigan- 
tic seven-part fugue in the B Minor Mass. 3. 
The lengthy “Tz Deum LaupaMus” chant, 
treated im toto in the chorale prelude “Herr 
Gott, dich loben wir.” We must not stop 
with Bach. Chant has continued to be an 
inspiration for composers of all times. The 
most progressive idioms of our day (Dupré, 
Langlais, Duruflé, etc.) are often woven 
around the old Gregorian melodies in a per- 
fect logical ensemble. 
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The Drinker Library 


The Drinker Library of Choral Music was founded in 1938 by Henry S. Drinker. 

For some years the Drinkers sponsored an informal choral group which met regularly 
in their home. This group sang outstanding choral works for the enjoyment of them with 
no thought of performance. They soon exhausted available oratorios, so Mr. Drinker 
translated and published fine choral music from other countries. He worked out a system 
of photolithograph copying of uncopyrighted piano scores. The Association of American 
Choruses was organized to make possible the use of this music in colleges, high schools, 
and church choruses. Address inquiries to Philadelphia Free Library. 

Choruses may apply for membership in the Association of American Choruses upon 
payment of $15 annual dues. Member choruses can then borrow as many works as they 
need during the year. Added to the annual dues is a “wear and tear” charge: 

3 cents a copy for music of 10 pages 

4 cents a copy for music of 11-20 pages 

5 cents a copy for music of 21-40 pages 

8 cents a copy for music of 41-50 pages 

10 cents a copy for music of 51 pages and over 
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The anthems a ring in this issue of ( 
§ the JOURNAL CHURCH MUSIC may § 
Every choir be ordered as follows: 
director, WRC6302 ; 
teacher, and © THE GREAT 0 ANTIPHONS OF ADVENT 
volunteer singer Sl eases, SATD. $1.50 | 
should have wRC1452 
one % © O MORNING STAR, SO PURE, SO BRIGHT 
Paul Nicolai-Lenel. 
? 3 pages. Unison 20c 
Peterson s WRC1397 
i 
NATURAL SINGING ee 
and EXPRESSIVE CONDUCTING Nicolai-Strube. 
, 3 pages. SAB 18c 
It presents the fundamental prin- WRA1252 
ciples of singing, offers vocal exer- 
cises, and discusses advanced vocal COME, THOU LONG-EXPECTED JESUS 
: ° ° teren. 
techniques. For the choir director, 3 pages. SATB 20c 
it discusses various techniques of WRA1248 
conducting, ways to improve choral © GRADUALS FOR ADVENT AND 
blend, and includes solo and an- CHRISTMAS 
them lists. It is an ideal text for ee a 
choral groups and workshops. 3 pages. SATB and Unison 18e $ 
$3.50 at JOHN F. BLAIR, Publisher <a 
404 Ist Nat'l Bank Bldg., Winston-Salem, N. C. JOURNAL OF CHURCH MUSIC 
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Pruittiieil Sibi. in cLlutheran Liturgy 


INVITATION TO WORSHIP 
by Clifford Ansgar Nelson 


¥ 
| This new volume of 31 readings is designed to accompany the 
i recently adopted Service Book and Hymnal of the Lutheran Church 
) in America. Major portions of the Lutheran Service acquire striking 
} new emphasis in these well phrased, polished presentations. Not 
only does the new service give a new public expression, but it also, 
in this new volume guides one into new personal meditation. $3.00 
L 


at your bookstore or AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN Rock Island, Iilinois 








VESTMENTS 


for the CHOIR 


Well-tailored vestments lend dignity and propriety 
to the choir and afford ease and comfort to the 
choristers. Here are vestments, expertly made and 
interchangeable for men or women. 


Style G-2 

Black Gown 

Fabric 

No. Fabric Name 

235 Zephyr weave 

27 Tropical Palm 

136 Poplin 14.25 
276 Lusta Faille 14.3 
255 Futura Faille 14.75 
244 Magicweave 15.75 


* Prices 10% extra if chest 
size is over 4 inches. 
(Write for choir gown 
measurement form.) 
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* Back length from nape 
of neck to within 3-4 inches 
from floor (Cardinal Red 
cassocks 50c extra.) 
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Semple swatches available on request. 
Sample vestments sent for your inspection. 
Transportation charges extra on all items. 


olnthsan Chul Supply Shaves 


(United Lutheran Publication House) 

















